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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


BEWARE OF DRIFT 

With the biennial session of the General Assembly of North 
Carolina only a few weeks off, and the school situation the most 
uncertain, if not the most precarious, in the memory of this genera- 
tion, it is to be regretted, in the opinion of the writer, that no workable 
plan for maintaining our schools even at their present lowered state 
of efficiency has been presented for the consideration of our legis- 
lators. True, the major issues that will confront our 1933 legislature 
will center about revenue and taxation, and on this issue school 
people have not cared to take sides ; true also that our district meetings 
this fall have adopted strong resolutions protesting against further 
retrenchment and in favor of certain extensions of educational oppor- 
tunity ; true again that there was a good bill prepared by a competent 
commission and presented to the General Assembly two years ago 
to which that body paid no attention; true also that the North Caro- 
lina Education Association has its legislative committee to look after 
school bills and the interests of the schools while the legislature is in 
session. Yet, the fact remains, we are drifting—hopelessly drifting. 
Maybe we as school people have been so stunned by the course of 
events during the past four years—particularly the last two years— 
that we do not quite have our bearings. We did not know and would 
not willingly believe that cultural interests occupied so low a place in 
the prevailing scale of values. Maybe we had so deep a faith in 
the cause in which we are engaged we were blind to the fact that 
we might ever be called upon to justify that faith—to give an account 
of our stewardship—at least not in so abrupt a fashion. So when 
the unexpected did happen, we were not prepared for it, and have 
not yet gained our equilibrium sufficiently to view the present situation 
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in the clear cold light of reality. We say maybe this is the case, and 
maybe this accounts for our drifting without a plan for carrying our 
program into effect, or, if you prefer, attaining our stated objectives. 

In Percy MacKaye’s brilliant mosque written for and presented 
as a part of the Washington Bicentennial Celebration, the one terror 
against which the builders of the republic are constantly warned and 
which is always threatening to destroy is Drift. 

If representative leaders of educational thought and representative 
leaders of business in North Carolina could have sat down together 
and developed a reasonable plan for maintaining the efficiency of our 
schools during the remainder of the depression and a plan for their 
further development when times are happier than at present, maybe 
the 1933 legislature would have given it careful consideration. It is 
a task not for one man or for any single group of men, but one that 
calls for our best thought and our ablest statesmanship. Maybe our 
cause would have stood a somewhat better chance. Maybe Drift 
would not have caught us in his net! 

As we have argued so often, there is no incongruity of interest be- 
tween education and business. There is, in fact, an essential con- 
gruity of that must not be overlooked—except at our peril. Maybe 
it is not yet too late for such a conference and for the development 
of a sane and sensible plan which might win the approval of the 
people of North Carolina and stop some of the slogans that have 
gained wide currency and that have helped to play the havoc that has 
been wrought. Maybe it would be possible to reach fair-minded 
people and cause them to think somewhat more discriminatingly about 
the educational opportunities of their children. Maybe the Drift can 
be checked ! 








THE UNIVERSITY PRESIDENCY 

The trustees of the greater University of North Carolina met 
on November 14 and elected by unanimous vote Dr. Frank Porter 
Graham as President of the consolidated University. At the same 
meeting Dr. E. C. Brooks was made Vice-President of the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Engineering, and Dr. J. I. Foust, Vice-Pres- 
ident of which was formerly the North Carolina College for Women, 
which institution under the consolidation has become the Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina. The election of a Vice- 
President of the central unit of the University at Chapel Hill was 
postponed for a subsequent meeting, as was the selection of a business 
manager or comptroller for the consolidated University. Thus, for 
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the present, the three divisions remain under the direction of the 
three presidents formerly in charge of the three separate institutions, 
with Dr. Brooks and Dr. Foust having become Vice-Presidents of 
their respective divisions and Dr. Graham, President of the tripartite 
consolidated University. 

The trustees also announced their intention, contrary to the rec- 
ommendations of the survey experts, to continue the schools of Engi- 
neering both at Raleigh and at Chapel Hill. Since this matter was 
one of the major considerations originally prompting the consolida- 
tion proposal, it may be said that the final disposition of this problem 
has not yet been determined. 

To President Graham falls the tremendous task (barring inter- 
vention by the legislature) of welding the three institutions into some 
semblance of unity. The multiplicity and complexity of details yet 
to be determined—such, for example, as the further allocation of 
specific functions and new divisions and departments that the grow- 
ing demands of our state life inevitably call for, the formulation and 
adoption of requirements for admission and for degrees, as well as 
common standards respecting faculties, administrative procedures, 
salary schedules, and the rest all having a semblance of uniformity 





and equity—are quite sufficient to discourage a less courageous spirit, 
to say nothing of the necessity of pruning here, liberalizing there, and 
modernizing and making efficient in places all along the-line.’ But the 
task is one that challenges, too, to a great adventure, and therefore 
carries with it an opportunity for leadership unexcelled in the annals 
of higher education in any modern commonwealth. There are still 
other problems to be considered that were left untouched by the 
survey report some of which will be thrust into the foreground as 
consolidation works itself out through the years. The three institu- 
tions specifically involved do not constitute the sum total of the state’s 
endeavors in higher education. But for the moment this is beside 
the point. No other man who might have been called to the task that 
President Graham has assumed could have come to it with fuller 
understanding of the total situation, or with finer ability, or with 
deeper devotion, or with greater integrity of purpose to accomplish 
something genuinely worth while and enduring in the cultural and 
spiritual upbuilding of North Carolina. 





CONSTITUTIONAL REVISION 


The commission on revision of the North Carolina constitution 
authorized by the General Assembly in 1931 has made its report to 
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the Governor who will present it to the legislature when it convenes 
in January. What will then happen to the recommendations embodied 
in the report, nobody knows. Such of the proposed revisions as the 
legislature approves, and any others it may add, will have to be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people at the next general election in 1934 and 
be ratified before they can become effective. 

According to the newspaper reports emanating from Raleigh 
(the detailed report is not available as this is written), sweeping 
changes are proposed, which if finally adopted, will modernize our 
organic law and bring it up to date. It will be recalled that our con- 
stitution was written in the early days of reconstruction just after 
the Civil War, and although several amendments have been made 
from time to time and numerous others proposed but voted down, 
no thoroughgoing attempt has been made to modernize the document 
and to reconstruct it organically. The commission has presented a 
completely rewritten document on lines embodying the best current 
thought on the subject, and Governor Gardner has expressed himself 
as highly pleased with their painstaking labor and the excellence of 
the document they have produced. The commission, headed by Chief 
Justice Stacy of the Supreme Court, has undertaken to do what has 
not hitherto been done in this state, and, as would be expected of 
so able a body, has clearly distinguished between clear-cut principles 
of sound governmental policy that should be embodied in a state’s 
constitution and those matters of legislative detail which should be 
left to the General Assembly. We may expect, then, a document that 
is comparatively simple, embodying a few general principles and some 
restraints—one that is unified, coherent, with its parts organically 
related, and not one that is cluttered up with a mass of conflicting 
legislative detail. 

Concerning the proposed changes in the provisions for education, 
according to press reports, the commission has included, it seems, 
some of the major recommendations made by the special committee 
of the North Carolina Education Association, which committee, 
headed by Superintendent R. H. Latham of Winston-Salem, 
was given a most cordial hearing by the commission on January 1, 
1932. It seems that the following definite provisions are included: 
(1) a uniform state system of public schools for six months (the 
present constitutional term) but with the explicit statement that the 
General Assembly may by statutory provision provide for an extended 
term ; (2) a state board of education to be appointed by the Governor, 
to take the place of the present ex officio board which has practically 


(Continued on Page 395) 
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THE CONCEPT OF FREEDOM IN THE 
ACTIVITY SCHOOL 


Cart E. RANKIN 


S DR. BOYD H. BODE has pointed out, the so-called “Pro- 
Abnive schools” in the United States represent two quite dis- 
tinct philosophies of education. He has characterized the two schools 
of thought thus: (a) those who emphasize the need of “making edu- 
cation a direct preparation for life’, and (b) those who emphasize 
the importance of “full and free development”’. 


‘ 


While the whole modern educational movement known as the 
“Progressive Education Movement’ probably had its beginnings 
in the work of Rousseau and Pestalozzi, it may be rightly claimed 
that the latter of the two schools of thought mentioned above, known 
as the “Purposeful Activity” or “Activity school” movement, had its 
beginnings, in the United States at least, in the joint undertaking of 
Colonel Francis Parker and Doctor John Dewey at the University of 
Chicago, and with equal justice it may be claimed that to Dr. William 
H. Kilpatrick goes the honor of first stating the philosophy of the 
movement in the form of a set of concrete educational proposals. 
Out of the proposals contained in his monograph, “The Project 
Method” have grown a vast number of experimental undertakings 
which, while they differ widely from place to place, seem, in general 
to: (a) “start with a complete reorganization of subject matter round 
centers of interest,” and (b) “stress group activities in the accom- 
plishment of common tasks.” 

Certainly one of the most significant features of this movement in 
education is its new emphasis on the factor of freedom. Its sponsors 
often use such terms as “freedom in education,” “freeing the child,” 
“freedom to develop,” “self-control,” “self-direction” and the like, 
terms which stress dependence upon the careful building up within 
the child of “internal controls” of conduct. It seems desirable to 
examine this new interpretation of the term freedom, an ancient and 
familiar one with us, and to determine, if possible, some of the 
implications for educational practice. 

Freedom and the school plant: It would appear that while the 
“Activity school” people fully appreciate the advantages of an ex- 
cellently equipped school plant, they are by no means ready to give 
that consideration first place in their thinking. So much more inter- 
ested are they in child “experiencing” that they often leave the im- 
pression of having given no thought to physical equipment. As a 
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matter of fact they have found it quite impossible to carry out their 
ideas in a typically arranged school and have, therefore, been forced 
to give the problem considerable thought. 

One of the very first points at which these new educators began 
to feel the pressure of a badly arranged school plant was in the school 
library. In our earlier educational practice the school library, if there 
was one at all, was looked upon as a place where visitors were to be 
brought when it seemed desirable to impress them with the work of 
the school, or as a sort of teachers’ club room. Usually equipped with 


““ 


the “standard authors” and with tables and chairs designed for adult 
use, it was both a dry and an uncomfortable place in which to at- 
tempt to “browse”. To the “Activity school” movement goes not a 
small share of the credit for developing the idea that the school library 
is really one of the school’s most important “workshops.” The same 
idea has been extended to the school auditorium and other rooms in 
the school building. Someone, describing the school shops in these 
new schools, put it thus: 


“There must be a shop for wood and metal work; a printing 
press for the school newspaper, wood cuts and odd jobs; a craft 
room for weaving, sewing and construction in cardboard; an art 
studio for drawing, painting, carving and modeling; a laboratory for 
observation and experimentation in Natural Science; a music room 
for singing and orchestra practice; a gymnasium for games and 
dancing, and a hall for school assemblies.” 


As the old, formal curriculum of the traditional school is replaced 
by an “activity program” these school shops become an absolute 
necessity. 

As a matter of fact the “Activity School” has no place in its 
scheme of things for the typical recitation room of the traditional 
American school. Rows of desks screwed to the floor have been 
replaced by tables and chairs, and these may be moved about to suit 
the convenience of the group at work in the room. During a recent 
visit to a progressive school in New York City, where I spent about 
an hour in an “English laboratory’, I saw, at three separate times, 
tables and chairs being moved from one part of the room to another. 
The children did not consult the teacher about moving the things, 
and they moved them in such a quiet, business-like fashion that they 
created no disturbance. 

Even the walls of the rooms and hallways of the new schools are 
utilized in new and unique ways. While visiting one of these schools 
some several months ago, I was struck with the fact that the walls 
of both rooms and hallways were decorated with elaborate, though 
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rather crude, water color designs. In one case quite a sizable wooden 
structure had been built against the wall of a room in order to create 
a realistic picture of American Indian life. When I asked the mean- 
ing of this rather unusual appearance of school walls, so decidedly 
“sacred cows” in our traditional schools, a teacher said, “Why, the 
children consider the school walls their own to decorate as they choose. 
Next week they may decide to remove all that you see here and 
redecorate the whole place.” 

In this movement to do away with most of the paraphernalia of the 
old school plant there is to be found a distinctly new idea of freedom 
for the child. It is an effort to remove all checks to the full develop- 
ment of human personality. In this sense the “Activity School” is 
essentially a “Child-centered” school. 

Freedom to create: Slowly, under the influence of a long line 
of distinguished educators, from Rousseau down to our own time, 
we are beginning to admit into our school practice the principle that 
the child is potentially a genuine creator, and that, given the oppor- 
tunity, he will create even at a very early age. In this connection 
Dr. Adolph Ferriere, in his book “The Activity School’, says: 


“If the child’s choice inclines ever so little not to knowledge but 
to power, not to assimilation but to construction with his hands or 
his mind, we are in the presence of what may be called creative effort 
or creative expression in the child.” 

“Tt will be recalled that this creative expression constitutes one 
of the chief characteristics of the Activity School.” 


The things now being done in a great many schools in many parts 
of the world and with children of all ages, along such lines as the 
writing of poetry and prose of distinctive literary value, the writing 
and production of plays, the making of a wide variety of things in 
the school mechanical shops, painting and modeling, and elaborately 
worked-out community welfare undertakings all point to a wide 
acceptance of the point of view that children can and will, if given 
the right kind of opportunity, become genuine creators. I think the 
“Activity school” leaders have gone a step further than other pro- 
gressive educators in their insistence that the child shall approach 
everything that he undertakes as a creator. 

Critics of the “Activity school” have charged that much of the 
work that is claimed to be creative is really nothing more than imita- 
tion. Doctor Ferriere in answering this criticism has pointed out 
that, while there is much of both conscious and unconscious imita- 
tion in any piece of work done by a child, the fact of far greater 
significance is that, given freedom to work with materials in his 
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own way, he generally produces something that possesses character- 
istics of uniqueness. He has pointed out further that: (a) even a 
very small amount of uniqueness is of the very greatest importance, 
for, it tremendously increases the “mine” feeling toward what has 
been produced, and (b) the child can be expected to produce a result 
having the characteristics of uniqueness only when he is left free 
with his materials and is allowed to express his own personality 
through them. 

Freedom and the teacher and pupil: The “Activity school” move- 
ment has laid added emphasis upon the necessity of rapport between 
teacher and pupil. In our traditional school, where the chief func- 
tions of the teacher were conceived to be assigning and testing there 
was little necessity to consider this matter. It was thought that 
success for the teacher depended on maintaining her authority over 
her class at all times consequently there was little need for her to 
consider teacher-pupil co-operation. 


‘ 


Stanwood Cobb, discussing this feature of the “Activity school,” 


says: 
The very organization of the Activity school, “tends to establish 
basic harmony between teacher and pupil.” The teacher is “a guide 
to knowledge; a comrade to the child on the path to learning; a 
sincere helper to the child for attaining the fruition of its intellec- 
tual, moral, and spiritual destiny.” 
“The wise teacher, however, assumes direction only when neces- 
sary. She lets the child try its building powers, as far as possible, 
without aid and without too great an assumption of authority.” 


Discipline is an ancient term in educational literature, and, until 
recent times it held an honored, one might almost say a sacred, place 
in the minds of educators. That a new point of view is now entering 
upon the stage is evident from the following quotations : 

“The teacher, because of greater maturity and wider knowledge, 
is the natural leader in the shared activity, and is naturally accepted 
as such.” (John Dewey). 

“It” (Progressive education) “therefore, stresses life and ex- 
perience, learning richly under careful teacher guidance.” (W. H. 


Kilpatrick). 


The new schools believe in the kind of discipline which “comes from 
within the children themselves rather than that which is impressed 
upon them by external authority.” Hence, the more progressive of 
the new schools run as far as possible on the principle of self-govern- 
ment. The central concept in this view of discipline is that of con- 
trol through freedom with responsibility. Discipline in the old sense 
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of the word is an anathema to the “Activity school” leaders ; they hate 
and despise its very assumptions. Furthermore they vigorously de- 
fend the thesis that the old educational system, based on the theory 
that it is necessary to curb and coerce the child because it is good for 
him, must go. 

The leaders of the “Activity school” movement assert that it is 
in this new concept of discipline that the seeds of their philosophy 
lie; discipline based on group organization or group life with the 
teacher as one member of the group—a quite important one, to be 
sure. They point out that such factors as “ends co-operatively set 
up”, the “give and take” of group life, the inevitable respect for 
personality that grows out of social contact in co-operative enter- 
prise are controls of conduct. Furthermore, they point out that 
this kind of limitation of individual freedom is the kind that operates 
in life outside the school; these controls of human conduct, so to 
speak, are needed everywhere in life, in the school as well as out. 

Planning the work is itself a co-operative enterprise carried out 
by the pupils with the teacher as a member of the group. The 
leaders of the movement insist upon the fundamental importance 
of this "developing curriculum”. There is no such thing, they say, as 
a made-in-advance curriculum ; “education is life’ and not “prepara- 
tion for life”. The position of the teacher in this scheme of things 
is well brought out in the following quotation: 

“If you simply indulge this interest by letting the child go on 
independently, there is no growth that is more than accidental. But 
let the child first express his impulse and then through criticism, 
question, and suggestion bringing him to consciousness of what he 


has done and what he needs to do and the result is quite different.” 
(Quoted from John Dewey by Stanwood Cobb in the New Leaven). 


The leaders of the “Activity school’ movement point out that 
in our present school regime the teacher is as much bound by the 
“tyrannies” of the system as the child. Requirements and regula- 
tions, often specifically designed to curb the freedom of the teacher, 
have so multiplied that life and zest have been squeezed out of her 
work and she has become an automaton “hearing lessons’’ and “boxing 
ears”. They propose to do away with all of these along with text- 
books and syllabuses, and to allow the teacher and the pupils, work- 
ing together, to develop the cufriculum as they go. Furthermore, 
the teacher and the pupils are to decide just how their time is to 
be spent. 

What does this new freedom in the school involve? Without 
doubt the proposals of the “Activity school” leaders, when viewed 
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in contrast with what is now general practice, seem revolutionary 
rather than evolutionary in character; they carry with them the 
necessity of throwing overboard nearly all of our present “ma- 
chinery” of education. To make these significant shifts we shall be 
forced to plan with the greatest care and move from one stage to 
another much more slowly than we should like. To do otherwise 
is to invite catastrophe for the “Activity school” movement with its 
fine ideals and possibly for our whole civilization. 

There seem to be two very real hazards involved in this effort 
to shift to a new educational practice based on a revolutionary idea- 
ology with respect to freedom. In the first place the movement for 
a new and freer education has grown so rapidly that it has been im- 
possible to secure teachers deeply and thoroughly grounded in the 
culture of the race. As a result it is impossible to hand over to the 
teachers the important and difficult task of guiding the pupils wisely 
in the process of a “developing curriculum”. Should this transfer 
of function to the teacher be made before she is ready to assume the 
responsibility, there will almost certainly be a breakdown in our 
educational scheme; one that will take its toll of individuals who 
are mentally and spiritually crippled for the rest of their lives. In 
the second place the teachers in the public schools of the country 
are so thoroughly imbued with the spirit and practices of our tradi- 
tional educational scheme, with its philosophy and psychology, that 
they cannot begin to grasp the deeper significance of these new edu- 
cational proposals. As a result the “Activity school’ movement is 
in grave danger of suffering from lack of grasp of its principles by 
the very people on whom it must depend to translate these principles 
into school practice. Already protests are heard concerning much 
of the so-called experimentation. Doctor Ferriere in discussing the 
teacher in the new school says : 

“The chief difficulty of this role’ (as teacher in an Activity 
school) “for the educator accustomed to yesterday’s regime, is that 
it obliges him to get rid of the pedant in him.” 


The “Activity school” leaders have realized this problem and have 
met it by insisting that the “New education” demands “an abler 
kind of teacher”. Doctor Kilpatrick, while not speaking specifically 


“ 


for the “Activity school’, has put the matter forcefully : 


“Costly buildings belong to the temper of the present age and 
on the whole are easily got: but the needed type of officers and 
teachers is harder to get. It is, however, brains and education and 
character that we most need and must have.” 
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Miss Florence Cane, writing in the March number of Progressive 
Education, 1931, lists five characteristics which she thinks the teacher 
in a “Progressive school” should possess: (a) sympathy, (b) under- 
standing, (c) curiosity, (d) resourcefulness and a lively imagina- 
tion, and (e) poise. 

Mr. J. S. Tippett has this to say about the teacher in the new 
school : 

“The teacher must first of all have lived richly in books, in 
travel, and in life enjoyments in order to give richly to her pupils 
and in order to help them arrive at meaningful generalizations. She 
should be experimental and creative with materials and ideas. Her 


own cultural background must be full in its content and significant 
in its meanings.” 


Even these high qualifications do not seem to me to be enough if 
we are to avoid the serious risk of a breakdown in our attempt to 
arrive at a new educational practice. Two fundamental concepts 
concerning freedom itself must be grasped by the teacher if she 
is to become an artist-teacher rather than remain an artisan. In the 
first place, as Doctor John L. Childs points out in a recent article, 
“Freedom is won in experience”. We are not born free, despite 
the great American document to the contrary. We are born in an 
even more helplessly dependent state than is a kitten. With the 
greatest difficulty do we gain even a “respectable” measure of control 
over our tongues, and some of the other things inside and outside 
of us. In the story of our experience is to be found the measure of 
the freedom we have attained. Freedom, then is a relative thing. 
As the child develops he gradually gains greater freedom through 
gaining greater control over himself and his environment. He can 
never hope to gain absolute control over either. In human society 
absolute freedom for the individual would mean anarchy; possibly 
a beautiful theory, but hardly a practical possibility. One of the 
chief tasks of the school is to lead children to think through the 
implications of freedom in any given modern society. In the second 
place growth in freedom means at the same time growth in self- 
control. Doctor Childs in a recent article in “Progressive Educa- 
tion” makes this assertion: 

“Tf in all his separate learnings an individual has not developed 


the habit of ‘learning to learn’, he has not achieved the fundamental 
conditions of freedom.” 


Doctor Childs has not only stated the “fundamental conditions of 
freedom” ; he has also stated the function of freedom in life, at least 
by implication, namely, that unless the child is set free through 
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building up in him the “habit of ‘learning to learn’,” he will forever 
be in bonds. He makes this function of freedom more explicit in 
the following statement in the same article: 

“The freedom that is desired is the freedom that enables the indi- 
vidual to control the situations in which his life is set. Such control 
is inherent in the process and is not external to it.” 


The most important single consideration connected with the problem 
of how to arrive at a better educational practice, it seems to me, is 
that it is the peculiar function of freedom to give to us progres- 
sively, from earliest childhood on, greater mastery over ourselves 
and over life about us. All of our new school “machinery”, all of 
our pet schemes, our new teaching devices, in short, our entire edu- 
cational scheme with its underlying educational philosophy is to be 
evaluated exactly in terms of its fitness to accomplish this one end. 


REMAKING MANKIND* 


Epcar W. KNIGHT 
The University of North Carolina 


HE superintendent of schools in Winnetka, Illinois, and Chair- 
T man of the Board of Educational Directors of the Graduate 
Teachers College of that city, takes a trip around the world with a 
Julius Rosenwald Fund Fellowship and a battery of questions which 
he uses to bombard “the important leaders of thought and action” as 
he hurries to and through Japan, Korea, China, the Malay States, 
India, "Iraq, Syria, Egypt, Turkey, Russia, Poland, Austria, Ger- 
many, France, England, and back to the United States. He leaves 
his country strongly suspecting that “mankind is not yet well codr- 
dinated in its thinking and strivings.” He must have returned with 
his suspicions somewhat confirmed, but he is still confident that “if 
mankind is to control its own destiny, the efforts of its various parts 
must be coordinated.” His world plan for this codrdination, the 
reader guesses, is child-centered education, which he seems to have 
recommended wherever he went. 

In this quest Dr. Washburne seeks to learn, inter alia, “the degree 
to which education should be used to shape society,” whether children 
should be taught to put their country above their consciences and to 


obey laws that they do not believe in, whether classroom discussion 


* Remakers of Mankind, by Carleton Washburne. The John Day Company. New York, 
1932. 339 pages. $3.00. 
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of current issues should be permitted, whether children should be 
taught internationalism or only loyalty to their own nation. Implied 
in the quest and the book that issues from it is the thesis that there are 
many things in and about education (as Cicero said of philosophy) 
that are not yet fully revealed or explained to mankind. The method 
used to explore the nature of education among the nations of the 
earth resembles that employed in Cicero’s treatise on the Nature of 
the Gods—one of the earliest examples of group discussion of a very 
fine and academic question. But the great Roman orator and states- 
man is less ingenious than the author of Remakers of Mankind, who 
uses the questionnaire method, which was not modish when Cicero 
was seeking answers to obscure and fugitive questions in the first 
century B. C. Moreover, Washburne sets out his questions in stand- 
ardized form and elaborate outline and dispatches them in advance 
of his own departure to the leaders whom he seeks to interview. 

There are chapters on Turkey—one of the most interesting part 
of the book—Russia, Poland, Germany, France, England, and the 
United States, and parts of chapters on "Iraq, Syria, and Egypt. If 
the motor cars had not got stuck in the mud of the Syrian desert while 
the author was en route from Baghdad to Damascus, he would have 
reported on the remaking of mankind in Palestine. 

Washburne’s question of child-centered education “lost its sig- 
lificance in Russia.” He personally feels “that there is far too much 
ndoctrination” in that country. Poland gives much attention to 
religious instruction. “The leaders of German educational thinking 
seem for the most part to be in harmony with each other—thoughtful, 
dalanced, liberal and progressive.” The author “expected to find 
sharp differences of opinion in Germany in the matter of child- 
centered education. . . . In the minds of those at least with whom 
we talked, the conflict has been largely resolved. . . 

“The most child-centered, naturally, was Dr. Rotten, a founder of 
the New Education Fellowship which has strongly child-centered 
learnings. 

“She said: ‘I agree with Kilpatrick and Dewey that we do not 
<now what society will be twenty years from now.’ ”’ 

“France bids fair to become one of the world’s most peaceful and 
international-minded countries.”. The French view on child-centered 
education is not clearly stated, although representatives of a group 
“concerned with the reform, and particularly the democratization of 
French education” stated that “it is the aim of education to prepare 
children for participation in all the economic, social, and intellectual 
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activities of humanity.” 
of Soviet Russia.” 

The symposium on the nature of education in the world is brought 
to a close in a chapter on the United States, with an editorial quota- 
tion from The Chicago Tribune, the Rotary Code of Ethics, and the 
“reactions” of the members of the Cleveland “Conference,” sixty-five 
men who are “supposed to be outstanding leaders in the educational 
profession.” Not all were present at the meeting that “devoted one 
evening to some of the questions which I had been putting to educa- 
tional leaders around the world.” Some sent written replies. One 
member of the Conference observed that “Henry Ford has brought 
about a lot of changes in the social structure of American life. But 
have the schools?” Another applauded the increase in literacy, 
another the change from the “superstitious to the scientific point of 
view” among Americans, another the enrichment of the artistic life 
of the people. The school, proclaimed another, can take the lead “in 
things that are not dangerous, but how about the more fundamental 
matters? The farmers today [December, 1931] are getting nothing 
for their crops and a whole chain of difficulties follow.” 

But read this chapter on the United States and find out who are 
the remakers of mankind in this country. You will learn that “Amer- 
ican education, I believe, is beginning to face the problems raised in 
our inquiry, consciously and thoughtfully.” Really? Are these the 
real problems that American education is facing or are they the prob- 
lems that the American educators fancy American education is facing ? 
Adjourn the symposia and the doctrinaires, the questionnaires and 
the theories and look about you. Ask the parents and the taxpayers, 
and the teachers who go about the villages and the Middletowns teach- 
ing, and the multitudes of children who troop at their call and ask 
the way. Then read (page 325) : 

“The leaders of educational thought clearly are not agreed among 
themselves as to where they want to go. . . . It is all very well for 
teachers and other educational workers to dream of producing social 
change through education; but until they can think their problem 
through together and unify their forces, education will continue to be 
like a trailer dragged bumping along behind a plunging car, in the 
front seat of which quarreling occupants are fighting for control of 
the wheel.” 

Exactly. And why do they quarrel and fight for the wheel? 
Now here are real questions of education, at least in the United 
States. The unhappy condition arises not altogether from the waste- 


“England is in many respects the antithesis 
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ful upkeep cost of trailer and car (to use the figure of the author) 
but from the perils into which children may be hurled by aimless and 
reckless driving. 

But if the portentous title and the jacket promise more than the 
book fulfills ; if the book itself fails to disclose why or how mankind 
should be remade and who are the remakers of mankind in those 
parts of the confused educational world in which the traveler col- 
lected his questionnaires and interviewed leaders of thought and 
action at countless luncheons, teas, dinners, and feasts; if it suffers 
from the affliction common to so many books of travel—inadequacy 
or inaccuracy of observation ; if it appears to be thin and surface, the 
reader should not be discouraged. For this brave volume is other- 
wise very revealing. 

From it one may learn that the Tokio house of Count and Countess 
Hayashi (where the author had luncheon) is in two sections, both 
of which overlook a garden and lagoon ; that the author first met Dr. 
Nitobe at an evening banquet in Lexington where the author was 
seated between Alice Hegan Rice and the president of the University 
of Kentucky ; that “one must have a bit of the feel of Japan and its 
finished beauty and a little acquaintance with a few of its people 
before entering into its thought” ; that the Imperial Rescript of 1890 
is the basis of all Japanese education, which is “fundamentally con- 
servative,” and that the basis of Japanese civilization is unchanged ; 
that the “conflict between child-centered education and education 
based upon the demands of society does not seem to be a vital ques- 
tion in Japan, as it is in America.” (The book, however, does not 
show when or how this conflict became so acute in America!) But 
beyond these startling revelations one cannot find anywhere in the 
twenty-eight pages devoted to education under the heavenly ruler 
how mankind is being remade in Japan. 

So also with the chapter on China, from which even the casual 
reader may learn how the author was graciously granted by his hosts 
a brief leave of absence from an official feast of “shark’s fins, fish 
lips, pigeon eggs, bamboo shoots, bird’s nest soup, and innumerable 
other Chinese delicacies” to dash over to the palace of Chang Hsueh- 
liang, to find out from the Manchurian war lord how mankind is being 
or should be remade in China.- One learns also how, the secret dis- 
covered, he hurries back to the interrupted feast unaware until later 
how aptly the young marshal had struck in the brief interview “the 
keynote of present day Chinese educational thought” ; how the genial 
president of Nankai University wore slippers with felt soles two 
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inches thick when interviewed in his sick room and how gigantic he 
looked when wrapped in his padded robes ; and that Chinese educators 
are not excited over the “conflict that exists in America between 
child-centered education and education scientifically organized to meet 
adult social need.” 

The teas, luncheons, and dinners enjoyed in India failed to provide 
abundant evidence as to how mankind is being remade there. But the 
chapter on that country does inform the reader that Lady Bose 
“served us cool tangerine juice in orange-colored glass cups, poured 
from an orange-colored pitcher.”” Presumably the hostess herself 
wore an orange-colored gown. The chapter also gives a bit of auto- 
biographical information. From it one learns that the author, while 
neither a singer nor a church-goer, led in singing “Lead, Kindly 
Light,” Gandhi’s favorite hymn, at the Mahatma’s special request, 
and “was struck by its appropriateness.” Finally you learn that the 
people of India see their ultimate educational goal with clear vision 
“but they have not yet begun to consider the exact means of achiev- 
ing it.” 

At the tea with King Faisal the First of ‘Iraq on the broad 
veranda of his farm villa, which overlooked the broad, smooth-flowing 
river, His Majesty told the American that the ’Iraqi “have been like 
monkeys, aping European education,” and that "Iraq needs an in- 
digenous education, based upon the needs of that country and not 
on European or American standards. But his ambition to build 
somewhere near Baghdad a school for the training of leaders along 
the lines of the famous English Public Schools is not reported. 

Notwithstanding the advantages of the modern scientific techniques 
and devices used in the making of this book, Cicero’s symposium on 
the Nature of the Gods turned out to be a bit more searching and 
satisfying and far more sprightly than Washburne’s Remakers of 
Mankind, though each may be marked by vapid vanities. Whether 
cne is a pedagogical Stoic, Academic, Epicurean, or Peripatetic, he 
is likely to recall, on reading Washburne’s, a passage from Cicero’s 
treatise : 

“It seems an unaccountable thing how one soothsayer can refrain 
from laughing when he sees another. It is yet a greater wonder that 
you can refrain from laughing among yourselves.” 
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The Latin Column 


Conducted by J. Minor GWYNN 











WILLIAM AND Mary Host To C. A. M. W. S. 


Classical teachers of this section will be particularly interested in 
the announcement that the twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Clas- 
sical Association of the Middle West and South will be held with the 
College of William and Mary at Williamsburg, Virginia, April 13-15, 
1933. A gathering of this powerful organization so close by will 
undoubtedly draw a large number of our Latin teachers, and we hope 
that all who can do so will take advantage of this opportunity to renew 
their classical friendships, make new ones, and gain new inspiration 
and ideas from this meeting. 


LATIN REQUIREMENTS For ENTRANCE TO LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 
In SoutH ATLANTIC STATES 


There is an illuminating article in the October issue of the Hicu 
ScHoot JournaL (XV, 6, p. 266) on Entrance Requirements of 
Liberal Arts Colleges in the South Atlantic States. Professor A. 
Monroe Stowe, of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, sets forth the 
tables by women’s colleges, co-educational colleges, and men’s colleges, 
showing the degree, prescribed units in various subject-matter fields, 
elective units, restrictive or free, and the total number of units re- 
quired. Latin teachers will find that thirteen colleges still require 
two, three, or four years of Latin for such entrance. This study was 
undertaken by a research class in American College Problems at Duke 
University in the summer of 1932. 


BuUNCOMBE CouNTyY’s CourRSsE OF STUDY 


We wish to extend to the Latin teachers of Buncombe County, 
and to Miss Jane C. Sullivan, county supervisor of high schools, our 
thanks for the copy of their High School Course of Study in Latin, 
for Grades Eight and Nine (Curriculum Bulletin Number Four). 
The material was worked out by the teachers in the classroom, and 
then it was codrdinated by the several Latin groups. Miss Elizabeth 
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Welch put the course into form and edited the Latin Bulletin. Ten 
Latin teachers codperated in this effort. 

An Introduction is followed by a section on Objectives for the 
Study of Latin. Methods and Devices Used in Attaining the Objec- 
tives occupy a large part of the bulletin; an interesting part of this 
section deals with psychological principles involved in teaching Latin. 
The two other main sections of the course deal with a Syllabus de- 
voted in a practical manner to Latin I, II, III, and IV, and to Appen- 
dices giving valuable suggestions in regard to Language Days, Mate- 
rials for Class and Club Work, Equipment for Latin Rooms, and 
Tests. The bulletin is mimeographed, and well bound. 


Professor Roy C. Flickinger, University of Iowa, gives in the 
June issue of The Classical Journal (XXVII, p. 675) a good report 
on the work and preparation of Latin teachers in Iowa. 


The work on the revision of the Latin Course of Study in North 
Carolina continues. The various committees and the central com- 
mittee have done most of their work, but the slow and tedious part of 
the task is now going on—that of correlating and unifying all pro- 
posed changes into a newly written course of study which embodies in 
most respects the fundamentals of the old with added suggestions and 
helps. The state chairman thinks that fast progress will be made if 
this task is completed in time for submission to members of the cen- 
tral committee by next spring. Various sections of the revised course 
as at present suggested have been presented to two of the district 
meetings this fall. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE CLASSICAL FIELD 

Juttus Caesar. By John Buchan. D. Appleton and Company, New 
York. 1932. $2.00. A biography with emphasis upon political 
achievements of Caesar. 

Tue Roap to Latin. By Chestnutt, Olivenbaum, and Rosebaugh 
(Edited by De Sauze). John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. 

Junior History or Rome. By M. A. Hamilton. Oxford University 
Press, New York. $.85. 

Tue Private Lire OF THE Romans. (Revised Edition). H. W. 
Johnston’s book revised by Mary Johnston. Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago. 1932. 

Worksook For First YEAR Latin. By Lillie M. Lawrence and 
Nina F. Raynor. American Book Company, New York. 1932. 
$.44. 
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The Science Column 
Conducted by C. E. Preston 





THE INFLUENCE OF NEw ScientTiFic Discoveries UPON THE 
TEACHING OF SECONDARY SCHOOL SCIENCE 


NASMUCH as the subject of this talk considered as a unit was 
I not one to which I had given any special thought up to the time 
it was suggested to me by your conference leader, the succession of 
impressions that subsequently presented themselves to mind made in 
themselves a rather interesting study, and may serve here as a fair 
approach to a discussion of the topic. 

My first reaction was that in all probability, since we in the sec- 
ondary field adhere so closely in our teaching to those tried and sup- 
posedly true fundamentals that hold good over long periods of time 
if not forever, there would be little to discuss. Basic concepts are 
relatively unchanging; to be worthy of inclusion in secondary school 
work a new discovery has to create some environmental readjustment 
of more than usual significance and depth; all details of lesser rank 
belong rather to the field of the college specialist. 

And yet, I reasoned, great changes in the content teaching of 
secondary school science have actually taken place within the last two 
decades, and are presumably taking place at this moment, even if 
slowly and perhaps imperceptibly. Enough that is fundamental has 
been discovered so that its effects are felt even by the average citizen 
to a marked degree, and still more by the science teacher, whose duty 
it is to act as a leader in the intelligent molding of popular thought 
and to interpret to the public, in the interests of its own self-improve- 
ment, the discoveries of those engaged in the various fields of scien- 
tific research. To mention but a few of the advances of recent years ; 
The rediscovery of Mendel’s laws and their amplification through 
further experimentation has opened up a new vista in the study of 
heredity ; modern methods of microscopy have helped interpret these 
laws in terms of nuclear structure and in processes of cell-division 
and cell fusion; these in turn have led to a wider understanding of 
eugenics and to better practices of plant and animal breeding. Mar- 
velous advances have been made in the fields of sero-therapy, the 
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study of vitamins and deficiency diseases, and the functioning of the 
endocrine secretions ; and these have been reflected widely in the lives 
of common people through increased longevity due to better under- 
standing of dietaries and a new attitude toward protective medicine. 
In chemistry and physics the cutting up of that “uncuttable thing,” 
the atom, and the discovery of its structure as a system of protons and 
electrons, has caused us to rewrite whole sections of our textbooks 
and to teach from a different foundation of belief. Instead of feeling, 
as we bade fair to do, that we had come about to the end of physical 
research, we have gained a new stimulus through the awakened hope 
—we might say even conviction—that we stand on the threshold of a 
new era of physical discovery and advance. Likewise the astronomer, 
penetrating ever farther into space and there discovering new galaxies 
similar to our own, has greatly enlarged our concept of creation and 
has demonstrated even at these extreme distances the presence of the 
same orderliness and immutability of natural law that governs us here 
on earth. Similarly in the field of archaeological and anthropological 
research the barriers that have limited our exact knowledge are being 
pushed farther and farther back, and the curtain is being lifted to 
reveal the antiquity of man and the ancient civilizations achieved by 
various portions of the human race in different environments. The 
influence of all these and many other similar factors on our under- 
standing of life and of the world about us, even as such understand- 
ing is possessed by the non-scientifically-minded man, cannot but be 
profound. 

Turning momentarily from abstract scientific principles to con- 
crete devices we find that the modern home and the modern com- 
munity are both increasingly being compassed about, protected and 
improved within and without by all sorts of inventions great and 
small, the appreciation and right use of which, even though their 
mechanism may be fully understood only by experts, is a part of the 
necessary equipment for living in present-day civilization. In par- 
ticular, (and here we come back to principles, though in the social 
field) does every person need to have an intelligent understanding of 
those added safeguards and advantages, attributable to the influence 
of science, that can be gained only through community action and 
community regulation—to be made to realize as never before his 
interdependence with others and to feel the importance of mutual 
helpfulness and cooperation both locally and on a world-wide scale. 
In these days when all peoples of the earth are becoming so closely 
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knit together physically and economically, no man can longer afford 
to be a law unto himself. 

Still another reason for bringing into the science classroom ac- 
counts of new discoveries is to develop in our youth a keen apprecia- 
tion of the world’s constant advance, to show them that change and 
progress are inevitable and continuous, and to impress on them a 
sense of their responsibility to keep abreast of, and to participate in, 
this progress. To persons whose eyes have been thus opened, the 
news of the day takes on a different and a more wholesome sig- 
nificance in which sensationalism has a deservedly smaller place, and 
the future unrolls, pregnant with vast possibilities for good or ill 
according to the degree of wisdom with which we meet it. 

The question before us, then, is no longer whether or not new 
scientific advances have a rightful place in our relatively elementary 
teaching, but rather how we can judge upon what to admit and what 
to exclude. Concerning this, hard and fast rules can scarcely be laid 
down, but we can perhaps gain some help in answering it through 
reference to the fundamental objectives that underlie such teaching, 
in the hope that we may there find valid criteria of measurement. 

About three years ago Prof. Webb, in addressing the State College 
Summer conference, began one of his talks by saying in effect that 
“he assumed that all present were agreed that the purpose of science 
teachers, so far as they went, was to train embryo scientists.” To 
that assumption I could not then and cannot now agree at all. Rather, 
we are training average young citizens for ordinary life in a complex 
environment where science and invention are prominent, to be sure, 
but where success lies more in knowing how to accept wisely and to 
apply intelligently the tested findings of scientists and inventors than 
it does in individual discovery. True, this involves appreciation, as 
well as some facility in the use, of the scientific method, and this 
may probably best be gained by tracing over experimentally some of 
the paths of discovery which the early scientists trod. That this method 
may be learned seems to me the greatest reason for experimental work 
on the part of secondary school science students. In reality very few 
of them are destined to become scientists by profession ; to treat them 
as though we expected all to become such seems to me a great mis- 
take; we deceive no one except ourselves through maintaining that 
belief. 

What, then, do these young people need that natural science has 
preéminently to offer? Briefly it might perhaps be stated in the 
words, “That science which will adjust them better to a very complex 
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and steadily changing world.” I would suggest, that, interpreted in 
a wide sense, the gist of such education lies in answering two impor- 
tant questions, first, How has man learned to use and control his 
natural environment, taking advantage of its forces and shaping its 
materials to his needs and pleasures? And secondly, How is man 
increasingly learning the lesson of how to get along with his fellows, 
both in work and in play? The answer to the first of these questions 
lies chiefly in the realm of the natural, the second in that of the 
social, sciences. 

Concerning the former we have already learned much. We have 
watched man emerge from a savagery in which he had a constant 
battle against the forces of nature to maintain a bare existence, and 
have seen him pass through stages of pioneer civilization, gaining in- 
creasing environmental control, up to the present age of power ma- 
chinery in which we are told that production of some commodities 
already exceeds consumption, that the time is soon to come when there 
vill be enough for all and to spare, that no longer shall we labor long 
hours to wrest a mere living from the earth, but rather we must 
expect more and more unemployment and shorter and shorter hours 
of gainful work in the process of satisfying the world’s needs. 

Upon answering satisfactorily the second question, dealing with 
the relations of man to man and nation to nation, we have surely made 
less headway. Though plenty is produced, our distributing system is 
as yet underdeveloped; extreme wealth and extreme poverty still 
exist side by side, nation still quarrels with nation in economic if 
not in physical struggle, and races, each dependent on the other, still 
maintain attitudes of aloofness and suspicion. It is quite evident 
that our mastery of science has outstripped our mastery of social 
problems. And just as this mastery of science may be a blessing 
when rightly used for human welfare, so also in wrong hands it may 
be a powerful instrument for human destruction. The most danger- 
ous criminal today is the highly educated criminal, capable of employ- 
ing the most up-to-date scientific inventions and processes for anti- 
social ends. We must train not only in mastery but in right use. 

The scientific facts and principles necessary to this environmental 
adjustment we have already considered somewhat in the early para- 
graphs of this paper. But these alone we see will not suffice for 
our needs, for in addition we must have those emotional outcomes 
that lead to action in keeping this adjustment ever up to date and 
ever rightly oriented in years when the school has long been left 
behind. We need to inspire that earnest zeal possessed by the real 
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scientist in his constant search for truth, and to train in the use of the 
scientific method to aid in that search. In particular, we need to de- 
velop the ability to observe and to relate or associate, to analyze and 
to generalize, to discriminate between sound and unsound reasoning 
and to recognize the constancy of the law of cause and effect. We 
need, finally, to hold before our classes ideas of broad-mindedness, 
tolerance and the attitude of the suspended judgment, not abstractly, 
but through concrete illustrations many times multiplied. For all this 
the living problems of the day, rightly selected and used, furnish the 
best possible motivation. For science only lives in the minds of those 
who have gone out into the world when it has been adequately con- 
nected up with that world—the world of today and of the future. 

Thus it would seem that instead of having little place in our sec- 
ondary school teaching, new discoveries and current events may have 
a relatively large place. Our task as teachers is to see that they are 
first rightly selected and then placed in proper perspective. The fact 
that some new advance has been made in a science is by no means a 
sufficient reason in itself for its introduction, for both its inaptness 
to the subject at hand and its difficulty of comprehension may advise 
against it. As with most of our educational problems, we find the 
best solution of this one not in rules and precepts, but in providing 
teachers capable of handling it in a masterly way. For such teachers 
of good judgment, wide vision and sound common sense no adequate 
substitute has yet been, or probably ever will be, found. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS ABOUT AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


WENTY-THREE of every 1000 adult Americans are college 
T graduates. 

One hundred twenty-five of every 1000 are high-school graduates. 

These statements from the Federal Office of Education accom- 
pany many others and the announcement that American Education 
Week will be observed this year throughout the United States from 
November 7 to 13. Other pertinent facts on education in the United 
States reported are: 

The chances of a boy or girl going to high school, which were only 
1 in 25 in 1890 are now 1 in 2. 
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The chances of a boy or girl going to college, which were only 
1 in 33 in 1900 are now 1 in 6. 

One of every 4+ Americans attended some kind of school during 
the past year. 

Of every 1000 pupils in fifth grade, 610 enter high school, 260 
graduate from high school, 160 enter college and 50 graduate from 
college. 

Ten cents per day paid by every person of voting age in the United 
States would pay the entire bill for public education: Per year for 
each child: Elementary, current expense, $67.82; high school, 
$144.03 ; college and university, $500. 

Costs per school day per child in public elementary school: 39 
cents ; in high school : 80.9 cents. 

Costs per hour per child in public elementary school, 7.8 cents ; im 
high school, 16 cents. 

Costs per hour per class (average of 39 elementary pupils) $3.04 ; 
(average of 25 high-school pupils) $4. Of these costs 75 per cent is 
for providing instruction by trained teachers and supervisors. 

The above facts have been brought together largely from statistics 
collected on a nation-wide scale by the Office of Education in Wash- 
ington, D. C.—U. S. Office of Education. 








The Mathematics Column 


Conducted by H. F. Muncu 
« eatin bien anieae — — - 7 —_ —— 


P | SHE EDITOR of this Column wishes to recognize the receipt 











of a letter received from W. R. Gary, Principal of Fallston 
High School, Fallston, North Carolina. We appreciate this letter for 
several reasons. First it is well written and points out a number of 
weaknesses in our educational work, weaknesses which our educators 
should recognize at once and set about remedying. Second, we like 
the writer’s attitude, it being as impersonal as possible and at the 
same time he shows how our educational system has effected his own 
son. This surely brings the work of the school home to most of us- 
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Third, we appreciate it because he turned aside from the busy life 
he leads to let his fellow teachers know the results of the thinking of 
one who is on the firing line, or in the first line trenches. 

Mr. Gary’s letter follows: 


I have just read your article concerning the test given 596 freshmen who 
entered the University of North Carolina this fall. The reading was done 
while my twelve year old son stewed over how much 15,350 feet of lumber 
would cost at $36 per thousand feet. He is a freshman in high school. He kills 
every Terman Test of mental ability with ease. He was almost ready for the 
second grade when he entered school. This preparation was done incidentally 
with the assistance of his mother who has long had a reputation as an excellent 
primary teacher. He was not urged at all in that pre-school age preparation. 
He has arrived at the high school station with the ability to use anything but 
his brains. He is a fine product when comparison is made with some twenty-five 
of his classmates who add with their fingers, and by standard achievement tests 
should be in the fourth grade. 

We like to pass the buck. I hold up my hands in horror at the elementary 
teachers who send me pupils knowing less than a fifth grade pupil should know. 
The colleges pass the buck to the high schools, and it goes on down the line. 
That has not solved the problem. I have seen the mathematical abilities of high 
school freshmen deteriorate steadily during the past eight years. As to when 
it will stop, I do not know. I have given up passing the buck as it does no good. 
I have given up hope of correcting the situation in my high school beyond the 
point permitted by a system which says that we must get them through because 
of the cost of repeating; that we must spend four months in arithmetic and 
cover so much ground in order to remain on the accredited list; that we must 
cover so much algebra in one and one-half years. How can a fifth grade 
student learn sixth, seventh and eighth grade arithmetic in four months? Why 
does he have to go over the whole thing again? 

We are paying the price of mass education that demands credits, credits 
instead of knowledge. The colleges are in poor shape to pass the buck unless 
they agree that all are equally to blame for the weaknesses in our educational 
system. Colleges send applicants to see me by the dozens. Among them are 
dozens who rip off double negatives, participles for the past tense, and who do 
not know whether Mussolini sells spaghetti or hot dogs. They want to know 
where the next possible vacancy may be AT, and I send them on their way with 
feelings of pity and disgust in my own mind. 

I think that the whole social order in America has an incorrect idea of 
education. We school men have been among those most guilty. We have 
talked about those wasted years when pupils reached the age of nineteen before 
getting through high school. We have pushed into a bull market now filled 
with ‘a lot of watered stock and fictitious values. Much of our education is in 
credits, and there is not enough of the coin of common sense to meet the 
contraction caused by a desire of the gold of actual knowledge. When we re- 
establish a nation-wide desire for something else other than cash, business will 
expand, and we shall place a true value on the commodities and luxuries which 
make life worth living. When we lost the magic lure of a desire for credits 
and diplomas, and write a new definition of education in practice, we shall 
overcome some of these weaknesses, and not until that time. 
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Sones-Harry 
High School Achievement 
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This thoroughly dependable battery is in four parts covering 
language and literature, mathematics, natural science, and social 
studies. With this one test all grades can be covered and several 
different standard comparisons can be easily made. 


Our Catalog of Standard Tests, recently issued, lists other high 
school tests in the separate subjects which you may use with utmost 
confidence. 
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I have made a comparative study of pupils attending short term schools with 
those attending eight months per year. This was merely a Terman Test of 
Mental Ability. If you would like to have a summary of conclusions, I shall 
be glad to submit them. 


This letter may be used as an excuse for emphasizing one practice 
in our public schools that is too common. This is the practice of pass- 
ing pupils when they have not mastered the fundamentals of the work 
as outlined in the curriculum. The writer is perfectly aware that this 
policy of passing pupils regardless of whether or not they have mas- 
tered the fundamentals of a course has been advocated by certain 
professors in our schools of education, in some of the greatest teacher 
training institutions in our land. All kinds of arguments are ad- 
vanced for not failing a pupil. Some of them are, it discourages the 
pupil, it destroys his self-confidence, he develops an inferiority com- 
plex, it is expensive to let him repeat that work, it brings down upon 
school and teacher the wrath of the parent and of the pupil, he has 
gotten all from this particular work that he will ever get so let him go 
on and get what he can from more advanced work. 

All of these reasons except the one (the wrath of the parents and 
pupil) for passing a pupil when he has not mastered the fundamentals 
of the prescribed work, as far as mathematics is concerned may be 
answered by just one reason why he should not be passed until he has 
mastered them. That reason is that mathematics by its very nature 
is like a chain. A pupil can not do the work assigned today unless he 
has mastered certain principles and developed certain skills that have 
been taught before. Hence a pupil who is passed over work when he 
does not understand the fundamentals of it is condemned to eternal 
failure when promoted to more advanced work. This in my judg- 
ment is the greatest injustice a teacher can do a pupil. This may not 
be as true in English or history or certain other subjects as it is in 
mathematics. However, it is true in mathematics. Even a high 
school pupil is sure of that. Pupils should not therefore be promoted 
to high school until they have mastered the fundamentals of arith- 
metic as outlined in the state course of study. 

This should include a mastery of the four fundamental operations 
so that the pupil has a reasonable degree of skill and a high degree of 
accuracy. Along with this should go a thorough knowledge of the 
basic principles of fractions, decitnals, denominate numbers, measure- 
ment, and percentage. If these foundations are not laid in the 
elementary school it is impossible for the high school teacher to teach 
the pupil the things that should be taught in the high school. Since 
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the pupil can not succeed in algebra until he has mastered arithmetic 
the high school teacher must of necessity go back and teach this 
arithmetic. 

Now the high school teacher must not assume the attitude that 
the teaching of arithmetic is not his job and attempt to wash his hands 
of it altogether. No matter who teaches the arithmetic of the elemen- 
tary grades, parts of it will soon get rusty from disuse and it is the 
duty of the high school teacher to scour this rust off. Furthermore it 
is the duty of every high school teacher to clarify the thinking of his 
pupils about many of the principles of arithmetic through the study 
of algebra and geometry. However, the high school teacher has a 
right to expect pupils who come to him and who are supposed to have 
studied arithmetic for the previous six years (not counting grade 
one) to know some things about arithmetic. The school administra- 
tors in this state should see to it that he is not disappointed in this 
expectation. If we are going to have mass production in education 
then we must use mass production methods and see that each teacher 
teaches well what he is supposed to teach just the same as each work- 
man in assembling a Ford automobile must put in his screw or bolt or 
attach the part he is supposed to attach securely. If this is not done 
the whole scheme of mass production breaks down. Promoting pupils 
who do not know the fundamentals of arithmetic is as dangerous to 
their future success in mathematics as it is for an automobile to be 
put on the road with certain bolts left out or certain parts omitted. 

There is a rather prevalent notion that the teacher of the first 
grade must of necessity be an expert teacher, one trained to teach 
the six year old to read, the elements of number and to aid him in 
making a number of other fundamental adaptations. This is true and 
I take off my hat to any teacher who does a good job of teaching a 
group of 50 of them, more or less, these fundamentals. The notion 
is also prevalent that any one can teach second, third, or fourth grade 
work. Some would include the fifth grade in this last group. This 
notion is a mistaken one. The teachers of second, third, fourth, or 
fifth grade work should be as expert in their respective fields as is 
the first grade teacher in hers. When the schools of our state are 
thus staffed with expert teachers all along the line, many of our 
educational problems will be solved. Our schools must be provided 
with teachers who know boys and girls, and how to handle them, who 
know thoroughly the subject matter to be taught and know how to 
teach it from the first grade through the university. To this end let 
every teacher strive to make of himself a better teacher. 

Thanks, Mr. Gary. Who will be the next to speak? 
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HIGH SCHOOL WORKBOOKS 


PRACTICE EXERCISES IN PLANE GEOMETRY provides prac- 
tice and check-up material in plane geometry, in usable form. The 
book contains 72 exercises. (8%4” x 11”; 27 cents a copy.) 


, 


PRACTICE EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA is a workbook containing 


96 carefully graded exercises, one exercise to a page. (7” x 10”; 
22 cents a copy.) 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS has practice exercises 
and tests based upon material found in the most widely used ninth 
grade texts. (Ninety-six pages, 7” x 10”; 21 cents a copy.) 


WORKBOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY provides aimful and pur- 
poseful work, and gives to the pupils that knowledge necessary to 
understand the great movements and forces in our nation’s history. 
(One hundred twenty-eight pages, 814” x 11”;; 30 cents a copy.) 


LATIN PRACTICE BOOK, First Year, has for its aims, to give the 
pupil a proper background of Roman life and institutions, to furnish 
practice material in vocabulary, syntax, and forms, and to stress the 
relationship between English and Latin. (One hundred twenty-eight 
pages, 8144” x 11”; 30 cents a copy.) 

The Second Year book is prepared along the same lines as the pre- 
ceding book. (One hundred twenty-eight pages, 8%” x 11”; 30 cents 
a copy.) 

SHARP’S ENGLISH EXERCISES for High School consists of 
four books, one for each year of the course. (Each book contains 
ninety-six pages, 81%4” x 11”; each book, 27 cents a copy.) 
WORKBOOK IN AMERICAN PROBLEMS presents adequate 
material for laboratory study of social problems suited either to the 
full-year American Problems course or to two one-semester courses 
in Sociology and Economics. (One hundred seventy-six pages, 
814” x 11”; 40 cents a copy.) 

DRILLS AND TESTS FOR FIRST-YEAR FRENCH are useful as 
tests to measure mastery, or as review material, or as lessons for 
advance assignment. (Ninety-six pages, 8%” x 11”; 22 cents a copy.) 
SPANISH PRACTICE BOOK provides useful cultural information 
on Spain and Spanish-speaking countries, and an abundance of drill 
exercises on syntax, vocabulary, and verb forms. (One hundred 
twenty-eight pages, 8%” x 11”; 30 cents a copy.) 
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The French Column 


Conducted by Huco Gipuz 











FEW days after the appearance of last month’s JouRNAL in 

which were published the results of the University of North 
Carolina placement tests I received a request from a French teacher 
asking for a report on a student. What was better than that, how- 
ever, was the statement, “If there is any way to improve my students, 
I want to do it.” 

That is the spirit we hope to arouse and foster among the French 
teachers of the state, and in so far as I can in my humble way help, 
I shall do so. 

My reply to this teacher’s request was as follows: 

I note that his (the student’s in question) vocabulary with some unusual 
words is better than with some of the more common ones, which would indicate 
to me that you have probably stressed the less usual words more than the very 
common words. In the grammar I find that he was especially weak in verb 
forms. The pronouns, both personal and relative, were very poor and he knew 
nothing about the numerals. 

My suggestion to you for the improvement of your students would be to 
spend more time for drill on the fundamentals. If your pupils know thoroughly 
and have automatized the simpler elements of grammar they need not be con- 
cerned about the unusual forms. I find that most teachers in the state are too 
much concerned with covering ground rather than drilling carefully on a smaller 
amount of material. There really is no reason for rushing through a textbook. 
I am sure that you will find that your pupils will do very much better on the 
placement tests if you will not try to get them to do too much work, but get 
rather, a small amount thoroughly learned. 


SINCE the editor of this column is preparing a course in The 
Materials and Methods of Teaching Spanish to be given next spring, 
there will appear in the future notes concerning Spanish as well as 
French. 


W HAT was said last month on this page concerning the poor prep- 
aration in French of many of the students entering the University 
applies to Spanish as well. Of 58 students taking the placement test 
only 8, or 13.8% were placed in Spanish 3. This is slightly lower 
than for the French which was about 15%. 
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The main fault lies with the poor preparation of the students in 
the fundamental principles. The high school pupils are carried along 
so speedily that they do not have time to assimilate the elements. 
Accuracy is sacrificed in order to “cover ground.” It would be better 
to make haste more slowly! 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


"THE reviewer has been so thoroughly swamped by the large number 
of books received during the past two months that he will be able to 
do no more than merely mention the titles. He regrets that he is 
unable to examine all of them with the attention that they deserve. 


FRENCH 

Aux Etats-Unis, by A. Vermont, Allyn and Bacon. 

En Avant! An elementary French Reader, by D. C. Rosenthal and E. O. Perry, 
Allyn and Bacon. 

The Lesson Vocabularies of the New Chardenal with Phonetic Pronunciation, 
Allyn and Bacon. 

French by Reading. A Complete Course for Beginners, by Emile Malakis and 
Wilton W. Blanké. 1932, Henry Holt and Co. 

Lisons Donec, by Emile B. de Sauzé. 1932, Henry Holt and Co. 

“Le Petit Journal,” Doubleday, Doran and Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

“La Vie,” Banks Upshaw & Co., Dallas, Texas. 
The last two are bi-monthly papers for supplementary class work. 


SPANISH 
Allyn and Bacon 
Brief Spanish Grammar, by M. A. de Vitis. 
Elementary Spanish Conversation and Composition, by A. M. Espinosa. 
Henry Holt and Co. 
Cosas de Espafia y de la América Espafiola, by Shapiro and Hurley. 
El Libro de Buen Humor, by Simpson and Torres-Rioseco, 1932. 
Primeros Pasos en Espafiol. Having as its chief objective the development 
of ability to read Spanish easily and with enjoyment, by Lawrence A. 
Wilkins, 1932. 
Temas Espafioles, by J. P. W. Crawford. 
D. C. Heath and Co. 
Beginners’ Spanish, by Pittaro and Green. 
Elementos de Espafiol, Vol. I and Vol. II, by Casis and Switzer. 
Short Spanish Review Grammar, by Seymour and Carnahan. 
México Simpatico, Tierra de Encantos, by S. L. Harrison. 
Modern Spanish Reader, Literary-and Cultural, by Myatt, Garcia and Wick- 
ham. 
Cuentos Contados. Twice-Told Tales, with Practical Exercises, by Pittaro 
and Green. 
Fiestas y Costumbres Espafioles, by C. E. Kany. 
Cuadritos Cortos. Easy Spanish Plays, By L. J. Guerrero. 
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Ginn and Co. 
Chispitas. Short Spanish Plays, by C. M. Dorado. 
Espafia Pintoresca. The Life and Customs of Spain in Story and Legend, 
by C. M. Dorado. 
The Essentials of Spanish Grammar, by House and Mapes, 1932. 
A Year of Spanish, by Alfred Coester. 
Doubleday, Doran and Co. 
Cuentas y Leyendas de Espafia by Madaline W. Nichols and Guillermo 
Rivera. 
Essentials of Spanish, by Arturo Torres. 
A First Reader in Spanish, by N. L. Weisinger and M. C. Johnston. 
El Eco, Revista de la Presna Espafiola. Organo para las estudiantes de 
Espafiola. Bi-monthly. 
American Book Co. 
New First Spanish Book, After the natural or Direct Method for Schools 
and Self Instruction, James H. Worman. 
Elementary Spanish, by Espinosa and Allen. 
3eginners’ Spanish, by Espinosa and Allen. 
Short Plays in Spanish, by Ina W. Ramboz. 
Lecturas Para Principiantes, by Medora L. Ray. 
Amparo, por Pérez Escrich, by M. L. Ray and R. A. Bahret. 
A First Spanish Reader, by E. W. Roessler and A. Renny. 
Cuentos Modernos, by A. B. Johnson. 
Fortuna, Edited by Ruth A. Borhret. 
The Macmillan Co. 
A First Book in Spanish, J. P. W. Crawford. 
Amalia, por José Marmol, Edited by A. H. Corley. 
Spanish Reader of South American History, by E. W. Supple. 
Maria, Novela Americana, por Jorge Isaacs, Edited by Stephens L. Pitcher. 
Globe Book Co. 
A Spanish Silent Reader by Hymen Alpern and José Martel. 
Spanish Drill Book, by Howard C. Leonard. 
Spanish Outline for review, Hymen Alpern. 
Exercise Book in Spanish for Drill, and Review, Lawrence A. Wilkins and 
Hymen Alpern. 
Spanish Verb Blanks arranged by Wilkins and Alpern. 
Spanish Verb Drill Pad for Synopses of Irregular Verbs, arranged by 
Wilkins and Alpern. 
Spanish Verb Drill Pad for Conjugations of Irregular Verbs, arranged by 
Wilkins and Alpern. 
The Spanish Subjunctive, by Ross G. Frounick. 
Laguardia’s Spanish Grammar Exercise Pad, by C. G. B. Laguardia. 
Examinations in Spanish Two Years. 
Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 
Elementos de Espafiol, Revised Edition, by Julian Moreno-Lacalle. 
La Luz Publishing Co., 3225 Swiss, Dallas, Texas. 
The Spanish Teacher—This is a new monthly journal published in the south, 
as the name indicates in the interests of Spanish teachers. 
La Luz—A bi-monthly journal for students of Spanish. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


FRANKLINTON 


“THE Franklinton schools have the codperation and united support 
of the citizens of that community. “The most used room in the build- 
ing,” says Superintendent Harris, “is the community room.” This 
room is used by the high school clubs, the parent-teacher association, 
and all other organizations of an educational nature. The only re- 
striction as to its use is that no meeting of a political nature shall be 
held therein. The room is so located that meetings may be held in it 
at any hour of the day without disturbing the regular school work. 


HERTFORD 


‘THE Perquimans County High School has a unique record as to 
student government. There is no organization of the students for 
self government, but the principal and the teachers have succeeded in 
securing the codperation of the student body in matters of discipline. 
The buildings and grounds are kept in perfect condition at all times, 
not a scrap of paper on the grounds, not a mark on the walls of the 
building, toilets in perfect condition. Nowhere will be visitor see any 
signs of warning as to use of building and grounds. A state official 
after visiting this school recently, was so impressed with the discipline 
of the school that he wrote the State Department of Education a letter 
in which he said: 

“Thursday morning of last week I was with Mr. Bundy, Superin- 
tendent of the Perquimans County Schools, and I just want to say, if 
you have never visited his school at Hertford, you have a great treat 
in store for you. I arrived just as they were changing periods. I 
have never in all my life seen such wonderful order. . . . After the 
Bible was read by Mr. Bundy, he asked a young lady, a member of 
the senior class, to lead in prayer. She responded as if it was an 
every day occurrence. 

“After the chapel exercises were over they marched out in the 
same fine way ; and, after the auditorium had been emptied, the young 
ladies who came to the school by truck returned to the auditorium to 
eat their lunch, which is an every day occurrence, I am told. I have 
never seen finer discipline in any school than was manifested in Mr. 
Bundy’s school. Every child appeared to have a part, and did that 
part well. It is one of the best kept school buildings that I have ever 
had the privilege of visiting.” 
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MOTIVATION CHARTS 
UNIVERSALLY APPROVED 


MOTIVATION CHARTS are a timely contribution to the teaching pro- 
fession. Reduced budgets and increased teaching loads emphasize the impor- 
tance of genuine motivation in maintaining high standards of pupil achieve- 
ment at a time when school costs must be justified by results. Administrators, 
supervisors, classroom teachers, and directors of special activities find that 
MOTIVATION CHARTS increase efficiency. 


TYPICAL ENDORSEMENTS 
‘*T have used the charts in connection with the graphic representation of data 
covering pupil achievement, financial matters, and school building plants and 
have found them very serviceable.’’—University Professor. 
‘*The Motivation Charts are a distinct contribution to the field of adminis- 
tration.’’—University Professor. 
‘*T have made a very thorough examination of the Motivation Charts and I am 
confident that they will serve a very useful purpose in scientific education. ’’— 
College President. 
‘*Your charts are great. I have obtained better results in my spelling classes 
this year than any other groups I have ever taught.’’—Grade Principal. 
‘* All of our teachers are very enthusiastic about them and we do not feel that 
we could do without these charts in our class rooms.’’—Principal Commercial 
School. 
**The rapidity and ease with which one may show in chart form a very neat 
portrayal of facts will make a strong appeal to the most eritical student of 
graphic representation.’’—University Professor. 
**Your charts have been the best motivation I have yet found for the study 
of vocabulary. I give 20 word tests each Friday and each Monday morning 
the black or red line is extended one square for each word correctly given in 
the list. In this way we used five charts last year covering 500 words and the 
class made the best record of any first year class I have had. The best of it 
is that they have retained much of the vocabulary, over the summer months 
and are reading second year Latin with greater ease than previous classes.’’— 
High School Teacher. 
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DEBATE QUERY 


RESOLVED, That North Carolina should adopt the sales tax as 
a feature of its state system of revenue. 


EXPLANATIONS AND LIMITATIONS 


For the purpose of clarity of issue in the debates in the High 
School Debating Union of North Carolina, the following explanations 
and limitations of the meaning of the query are distinctly set down: 

Under the statement of the query, as this is given above, it is 
understood that the speakers on the affirmative must advocate the 
adoption by the legislature of (a) the general retail sales tax or (b) 
the luxury tax, as these two kinds of sales taxes are outlined, re- 
spectively, below : 

(a) The term “general retail sales tax’? means, for purposes of 
the debating contest, a tax of 1 per cent levied on the gross sales of 
all retail merchants of North Carolina. 

[It is understood that this proposed gross sales tax would replace 
the present merchants’ license tax of North Carolina, as this was 
enacted by the General Assembly of 1931. It is understood that this 
tax would not apply to the sales by farmers of products which they 
themselves had raised. It is understood that this tax would not apply 
to receipts from motor fuel and to receipts of public utilities, since in 
both of these cases the receipts are already subject to gross sales taxes 
by the state. ] 

(b) The term “luxury tax” means, for purposes of this debating 
contest, the levying by the legislature of taxes at the rates specified on 
these subjects : cigarettes and smoking tobacco: each package retailing 
for 5 cents or less, 1 cent; each package retailing for more than 5 
cents, 1 cent for each additional 5 cents or fraction ; cigars : the dealer 
would be responsible for the payment of a 10 per cent sales tax on 
all cigars sold, the revenue stamps to be placed on the boxes or con- 
tainers before these are opened; snuff and chewing tobacco: 1 cent 
for each three ounces or fraction; playing cards, 5 cents on each 50 
cents or fraction of retail price; candy: 1 cent for each 10 cents or 
fraction, if retailed for 50 cents per pound or more; all syrups used 
in fountain drinks, 76 cents per gallon; bottled drinks and all drinks 
not made with syrup, 1 cent for each 5 cents or fraction of retail 
price; admission to movie theaters, public bathing places, and public 
dance halls, 1 cent for each 10 cents or fraction of regular admission 
price. 


The debating teams on the affirmative must advocate either the 
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general retail sales tax or the luxury sales tax, as these two forms of 
sales taxes are outlined above. Each affirmative team should decide 
which of the two forms it wishes to advocate and should proceed 
accordingly. The debating teams on the negative must oppose both 
the general retail sales tax and the luxury tax. Each team on the 
negative should endeavor, in the actual debate, to put forth its main 
effort in combatting the particular form of sales tax which the oppos- 
ing affirmative team is advocating. 

It is understood that the receipts from either of the two forms 
of sales taxes would be paid into the general fund of the state; and 
it is understood that any question as to the constitutionality of either 
of these two forms of sales tax is waived from the discussions in the 
debates of the High School Debating Union. 

[Should circumstances or conditions make any change in the 
statement of the query necessary prior to the time of the debates, the 
committee reserves the right to make such changes in the wording of 
the query and in the limitations as may appear best at the time. If 
any change should seem necessary, by reason of any possible legislative 
action in the meantime, the debate would still, under any conditions, 
revolve on the question of the merits of the sales tax as a policy of 
taxation. | 


BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


STANDARD SERVICE ALGEBRA. Ruch and Knight. Scott, Foresman 
and Co. Pp. XIV + 528. 1932. 


This is the latest of the Standard Series of Mathematics books by Scott, 
Foresman and Co. to come from the press, and contains a number of noteworthy 
features. One of these features is the amount and excellence of the explanatory 
material. This explanatory material is simply written and should be easily 
understood by first year high school pupils. The book contains an unusual num- 
ber of illustrative examples. Not just one example is given to illustrate each 
new principle but a number of them are given. The authors claim that about 
200 pages or over 40% of the book is devoted to a careful development of the 
various phases of the subject. This text leads the pupil to a good understanding 
of elementary algebra by such a gradual ascent that even pupils of very ordinary 
ability should have little trouble in mastering it with a minimum of aid from 
the teacher. The book contains abundant drill problems and is unusually rich in 
verbal problems. These verbal problems are of unusual value because they have 
been so carefully chosen from life’s problems as to show the pupil how algebra 
is related to life and give him experience in solving such problems. 

Another feature of the book is the self testing drills and the problem scales. 
There are twenty-five of the former and twenty of the latter. All are fully 
standardized. They are so interspersed with the other material that they should 
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aid greatly in maintaining acquired skills. The use of this book should make 
the use of a work book unnecessary. 

The authors have used a number of devices of ‘recognized value to motivate 
the study of algebra. Some of them are in competition with nation-wide groups 
by means of standardized tests or drills, competition with ones own record, 
prevention of discouragement by means of clear explanation, numerous examples 
and gradual attack of new principles, historical notes, “puzzle problems for good 
thinkers” and the variety and practicability of the verbal problems. The book is 
well illustrated with cuts and diagrams. 

The material of the book has been so labeled that both teacher and pupil may 
see how the authors think the material may best be used. One part is labeled “Si- 
lent Study,” another “Class Work,” another “Oral Work,” and another “Written 
Work.” Great care has been taken to provide for individual differences. The 
problems are carefully graded from easy to difficult. There are lists of prob- 
lems called Extra Problems for Good Workers which furnish adequate material 
for the more capable pupils. 

The book should be well received by the teachers of mathematics.—H. F. 
MUNCH. 


GENERAL SCIENCE For Topay. Watkins, Ralph K. and Bedell, Ralph 
C. Macmillan Co. 1932. 653 pp. $1.68. 


\ carefully written, but rather advanced, text for grades in which general 
science is usually presented, and one which, if used as intended by the writer, 
demands excellent school equipment. The learning activities, selected to a less 
degree than usual on the formal laboratory, and more on the home and com- 
munity basis, are especially to be commended. Teachers who find the book too 
difficult as a text for their classes will still welcome it for the wealth and 
originality of its problem work. The final unit, “Solving Science Problems,” is 
extremely helpful.—C. E. P. 


CoMPARATIVE CLassics, JULIUS CAESAR AND ELIZABETH THE QUEEN. 
Noble and Noble. 76 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Pp. 10-335. 


All pedagogical authorities agree that we learn by comparison. The pub- 
lishers of Comparative Classics, edited by H. Harding, has adopted this method 
of teaching literature by presenting in one volume Shakespeare's Julius Caesar 
and Maxwell Anderson’s Elizabeth the Queen. These two plays are placed side 
by side, thus affording a comparison in the treatment of the same theme by the 
two authors. The biographical, historical, and explanatory notes are sufficient 
to enable the student to understand the text. Several exercises and suggestions 
are added for the guidance of the student and teacher. 


TuHeE History or ARITHMETIC. Karpinski. Rand McNally and Co. 
Pp. X1 + 200. 


Probably no part of arithmetic has been more neglected in our teaching than 
its history. The value in the educative process of the history of algebra and 
geometry is recognized by text books on these subjects. This is made evident 
by the inclusion of certain historical material pertaining to the subject. Few 
arithmetics however as yet contain anything of its history. 

This book furnishes such material in suitable form for the use of both 
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teacher and pupil. Surely one who reads this book will better appreciate the 
struggle that the race has had to develop our number science and what difficulty 
the learning of it presents to the human mind. Teachers who read it no doubt 
would have greater patience with pupils who have difficulty in comprehending 
arithmetic. There is much material in it that may be used by the teacher to 
arouse and maintain interest and that would aid in developing a deeper under- 
standing of the fundamentals of arithmetic. 

The book contains nine chapters with headings as follows: Early Forms 
of Numerals and Early Arithmetic; The Numerals Which We Use Today; 
The Text Books of Arithmetic; The Fundamental Operations in Early Arith- 
metic Employing Numerals; Fractions; Business Arithmetic; The Terminology 
of Arithmetic; Denominate Numbers; The Teacher and the Teaching of Arith- 
metic. 

A feature of the book is the numerous illustrations, there being one hundred 
seventy-six in all. These show various hieroglyphics such as those used by the 
Aztecs and Egyptians, systems of numerals used by various peoples, various 
computational devices such as the abacus and the suan-pan, extracts from 
various arithmetical writings from the Ahmes Pahyrus to Pike's arithmetic. 
There is also a list of arithmetics and arithmetical works which were published 
in America before 1800. 

The language of the book is simple and direct. The book even now occupies 
an important place in the history of arithmetic—H. F. Muncu. 

EverRYDAY PROBLEMS IN BroLocy. Pieper, Charles J. Beauchamp, 
Wilbur L., and Frank, Orlin D. Scott, Foresman & Co. 1932. 
686 pp. 

A companion volume to Pieper and Beauchamp’s “Everyday Problems in 
Science”, showing the same careful development of the unit plan of teaching 
and the same excellent provision of supplementary reference materials and 
teaching helps. Grading of the units according to increasing difficulty, and 
centering thought on the great life processes and life activities rather than 
allowing it to become decentralized through study of a great variety of living 
forms with emphasis on their differences are two of the strong features of the 
book. Mention should also be made of the “study suggestions” that direct 
attention to the proper techniques of learning. A teachers’ guidebook is in 
preparation.—C. E. P. 





CONSTITUTIONAL REVISION 
(Continued from Page 354) 
ceased to function except in a few matters of little educational 
consequence due to the fact that its real powers have by statutory 
provision been transferred to another board, quite contrary as many 
believe to the intent of our present constitution. 

Incidentally, may we add, teachers of history and civics in North 
Carolina schools will have an ‘unusual opportunity this winter of 
using with their classes some current material that should prove both 
vital and stimulating. The youngsters whom they are teaching will 
have an opportunity to see in the making the constitutional provisions 
under which they of the next generation are to live. 
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